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This report represents the record of project activity 
which has rpt air e'ad^-been detailed in the First Milestone Report of 
Gctober ^374 a^U>rKe second milestone project, "Exploring Teachers' 
Cente^." JEfe^National Institute of .Education Group on School 
Ca^p^j^^for Problem Solving (GSCPS)-has conducted a survey ^to study 

^roots teachers 1 centers as instances of locally generated and 
lesigned attempts to change schooling. A teacher center is defined as 
a program providing continuing education for practicing teachers 
(mqstly elementary teachers), which aims to be responsive to > . 
teachers' own def Ljil-ti^ts of 'their continuing learning needs rather 
than to~the iopos^ agendas of school administrators, college 
professors, or' curriculum confmittsers. This^t,udy recommends that the 
GSCPS bring fhese several strands ,^cf interested people together oy 
establishing' a smal^ agriecy that couild sustain /the informal 
^a^rtvcrking now exist^tit. 'Kn je^ch^S^ for and a^bout teachers 1 centers - 
should be designed , tiot as a technical ass ista^ce 'agency but as a 
networking to perform the following functions: (1) collect, writ£ r 
and circulate information about teachers 1 centers; (2) set up an 
information central to receive J^ty .xe^pond to requests for 
information and to make referral^ among people interested I in 
teachers 1 centers'; (3) arrange ror and subsidize personnel exchanges 
and meetings-among educators experienced in and interested in ^ ^ 
teachers 1 centers; and (4) document activities pursuant' to the above 
functions and conduct research about the eff^<?€s on networking and 
about teachers' centers as a form of insertfice education. (A 
questionnaire and analysis of replies; a list of teachers' centers; 
and a report of networking 'doc ument^tion ar^e contained in the 
appendixes.) (SK) 
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SUMMARY 



j .A, 15-month study of the natural informal network of American teachers' 
'centers concludes tnat the network is characterized ty decentralized structure 
and voluntary participation among educators sharing common premises and pur- 
poses, relating to^^efrrei^^ professional development* 

'Teachers must be* more than technicians, must continue to^e learners. 
Long-lasting improvements irt education will come through inservice 
prtTgr^mTl^Trb Identify individual starting points for learning in 
each teacher^ buijd on teacher's motivation to take more, not, less, 
responsibilit^tpr curriculum and instruction decisions in the school 
and the classroom; and ^welcome teachers to participate in the design 
Of professional development-programs, ' 

The project-produeea book, Exploring Teachers 1 Centers , and the project 
staff ' s'-experience- in providing inf orma tion '^aqd referral services have produced 
significant expressions of interest irv more widespread information a-t1^[ resource 
exchanges among teactegs^-Cejiters, inservice specialists in school districts 
aT^depart^^^^fT education, and professors of education. 





• At the sdjne time the National Institute of -.Education (Group on School 
Capacity for Problem Solving), which has funded this feasibility study, has 
.declared J ts intent to study grass roots teachers' centers as instances of 
locally generated and designed attempts 'to change schooling, and also^has 
declared its interest in studying the phenomenon of inforteKtnf orma tion net- 
works as an' alternative fQrm of disseminating education innovations, , - 

The study's basic recommendation is that the GSCPS bring these "several 
strands of interest together By estajbli sjai ng a small agency that could sustain 
the informal ^networking now exisTSnt; elaborate the kinds of information and 
, resources being shared; extend the network to dttrers holding the same basic 
premises attrihatfed-to^tgacRerl renters, and maintain documentation ' tha t could 
be u'sedj^oth to study networking as -aney/ form of education diffusion, and to 
studf^e premises, practice, and productivity of teachers' centers as a form 
of professional development," ^ 
i 

An Exchange for and about Teachers' Centers should be designed not as 
a technical assistance agency but as a networking facility, performing the 
fol lowirtg' r f unctions: ■ * * , . v % 

* * * * 

T. Collect, write, and circulate information materials <*bout teachers' 
I centers: books, monographs, curriculum materials, audiovisual materials, 
' bibliographies, etc,; 2. Set up aji 'information central '«, to receive and 
respond to, requests for information and to make referrals among people 
interested in teachers' centers; 3, Arrange for and subsidize personnel 
exchanges and meetings among educators experienced in and interested in 
teachers,' centers; 4. Document activities pursuant to the above 'functions 
and conduct research about the affects of networking and about teachers' 
, centers as a form of inservice e'ducatian. 
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FINAL REPORT OF THE FEASIBILITY STUDY ON 
NETWORKING AMONG TEACHERS' CENTERS 



ai^JJ k P /l presents the record of project activity which has not 
already been detailed in the First Milestone Report of October 1974 and 
the second mi -estone prqduct, Exploring Teachers 1 Centers which we 
_ K£"S!lch%S!?- : heSe d ° CWntSare -ted frequently in the 

sponse T s hi t 0 ^ Q [QV' S in ; severa1 sections. The first is a sundry of re- 
sponses to the 198 questionnaires which were circulated in June along with' 
copies of Exploring the second is a summary of the documentations we 
?!« t P A tt° U L the , lnformation exchanges-- we have been involved in since January 
ly/'b, and the third section contains our recommendations for a networkina 
organization, arang teachers' centers. 9 



\ 



. ' fh At the outset we emphasize the definitions of terms which we stated 
in the. earlier publications. In our usage of "teachers' center" we empha- 

Wrt 3 ?hn!L *° Ur US6 u 0f the a P° str 0P h e, connoting the possessive, sets 
apart those centers we have in mind from other organizations calling them- 

viS Che r C ^ ter ° r " teaChl ' ng Center -" 0n P a 9 e 3 of Exploring w 
stated that a teachers center — r i 

is a program providing continuing education for practic- 
f mg teachers (mostly elementary teachers) which aims to' 
be responsive to teachers' own definitions of their con- 
tinuing learning "needs rather than to school, administrator ' ,' 
college professors' or curricu/lum committees' imposed 
.agend.as. Such a program may be 'a place where teachers 
come -to work together^ and receive instruction, or ,s-hare 
self-'instruction, or it may bfe -a~ s-t<iff advisors who . 
go out-to-help teachers' in their schools, workTng in the 
sa [^l£irit of finding teachers' own starting Doints for 
^«dS&yemeni> Thus the widely used term advisory is in- 
cofporated wifcfa^in our embracing definition of teachers' 
' center. ' '■ 

i 

We stated that teachers' centers are similar in several ways 

Jhey^f¥^r teai^e^f^r^rriculum materials and/Br^-u^y,. 
_ ideasf-eftpJaajjzir^ a<£tive, exploratory frequently individualized 

•classroom woTT/not textbook and 'womook study.. ; " """ 

2.— 4&Se programs engage teachers in making their owji curriculum S 
materials, bujlding classroom apparatus, or involve them in some 
entirelf^-new learning pursuit of their own so as to reacquaint 
v them, with the experience of being active, exploratory learners 
themselves. 
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3. Teachers' centers instructors are themselves classroom teachers, 
sharing their own practical ,; f classroom-developed materials; orthey 
are advisory—formerly classroom teachers-- who view their job as 
stimul-ating^ supporting, and extendi ng a teacher in her own directians . 
of growth, not implementing a new instructional model or-stfatsgy. 

4. Attendance at teachers' center, classes is voluntary, not pre- 
scribed by the school district; or- if i ndirectly- required (for 
ins.^rce, as a way to spend release time or to earn advancement 
erects), programs offered are based on teachers' expressions of 
their own training needs, and several choices are offered. 

Another meaning which underlies our recommendations is our understanding 
of "network," which in Exploring we credited to Matthew Miles and to David 
Clark and Egon Guba. Thus, on page 5 we talked of our experience of 

a nation-wide, loose but operating hookup among teachers' 
centers that meets "Matt hew Miles' definition of a 'net- 
work': 'A dispersed structure permitting low-energy ac- 
cess to trusted competence. Appropriate information, energy . 
and other resources can be easily located from physically 
dispersed nodes to solve local problems.' 

Further, we emphasized Clark and Guba's differentiation of a network or a 
"configuration" from a system, and expressed our view that teachers centers 
produce, disseminate, and adapt "new knowledge" in conf igurational rather 
than systematic ways: 

Thus this network of teachers' centers is decentralized in 
structure; the functions it performs are independent and dis- 
connected frow each other, not 'linked and sequential'; the 
roles which people play as they participate in networking are ' 
'overlapping' not 'discrete'; participants' goals are 'emergent 
and indiosyncratic' ; they view their primary function as keep- 
ing school' not producing research; Irathority and responsibility 
- are negotiated among the participants; not^elegated by a leader; 
members participate from i ntri nsic motivation^ get help with 
local needs, not for the sake of networking; communications may 
not be 'synergistic and permanent' but rather 'symbiotic and 
temporary '- 7 people will interact only so long as they need each 
other. 

All of the above characteristics of a network remain directly relevant to 
, our thinking about teachers' centers' communications. Since then we have 
also read Allen Parker's analysis of how "interactive networks spread new- 
education practices. We believe this analysis also J is applicable to the 
network of teachers' centers we have observed. New insights and innovations 
are disseminated informally, Parker says, among organizations which share 
broad purposes but which may disagree about means for implementing them. • 
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Because we cannot determine the 'best' innovation to achieve 
the .goal of an interactive network does not mean that we, 
cannot accomplish the spread of many innovations which « 
appear to be promising. In fact, since there cannot be a 
'best' innovation give'n disagreement concerning objectives 
' and operational limits, the partial diffusion of many 
„ . similar innovations can provide evidence about which inno- 
vations are '•good'Mor which objectives and conditions... 
No o^e group or individual is threatened by this informal 
evaluaTt+ofi process because their practices are never openly 
designated as'iM^rqor and^bec'ause, not having been forced x 
to defend their prw^c^s duTrwig a formal evaluation, they 
ane free to change therft^Becaase Trs^unit in the network 
will be pressured to change! all interested units are likely 
to participate in the dialogue concerning various insights, 
* - practices and innovations. 

A continuing interactive flow of new ideas and of observations 
about the impact of Tnsfghts and innovations can thus be 'rtairi-, 
tained. This flow is interactive in that the developers of 
insights and innovations, the ^^twoj^/s^^taf f , and all other 
interested participants 'act upon each oth^ as equals in 
discussions and experiments to refine the in^ghts and inno- 
vations, rather than being Experts' who develop innovations, 
versus staff who disseminate them, versus interested* partici- 
pant? who accept or reject the^rl..* 

Section 1,. Responses to the book, I mploring Teachers' Centers 

A total of 193 questionnaires was circulated in June 1975 along with 
copies of the book, which presented information and descriptions of 22 
teachers' centers and discussed themes of their relationship to broader 
issues in inservice education. The book was intended to serve as stimulus 
to further information exchanges and was circulated to experienced centers, 
fledgling centers, and other persons interested in alternative forms of 
inservice education: college of education professors, state education 
department officials, and local school district supervisors responsible 
for inservice. The 25 questionnaires returned so far by readers 
indicate that 1) information about specific teachers' centers is valued 
and the format in which information was presented is endorsed by readers; 
ar*d 2) several functions suggested for a teachers' centers networking 
agency in the First Milestone Report are endorsed as potentially valuable 
by a wider audience, if no cost to users is required. These functions 
are (as stated in the questionnaire): "a) continuing descriptions of 
centers, new program trends, reviews of the literature^ b) inquiry center 
to answer question's, make referrals to people and places^wRh expertise , 




* Parker, L. Allen. Interactive Networks for Champi ons of ^novation, 
Cambridge: Center for Educational Pol icy "Research, Harvard Gratktatfe « 
School of Education, unpublished manuscript, April 1971, 1 95-1 97 .\ 
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and link people -with shared concerns; c) exchange of curriculum material s, 
program reports, research monographs, films, relating to teachers' centers;" 
and "e) facilitation Of short 6r extended visits to centers by people new 
to the concept, staff exchanges among centers, internships in centers for 
people wanting to start their own centers!" The other functions proposed 
in the questionnaire received scattered endorsements: "d) task force' or 
study group on problems of governance, finance., in teachers 1 centers," and 
"f) spqnsorshtp of institutes or study groups on topics such as curriculum 
development for inservice education/teachers' centers; centers/ input into 
state certification requirements; school district/university collaboration 
for inservice. " 

However this body of response to Exploring is .as yet too slim to "draw 
, firm conclusions. Because the book was not mailed until the middle of June, 
we suppose that many respondents have not yet seen it. When school starts , 
in September we will send another mailing asking for return df the ques- 
tionnaire or for other commentary on the book. We also will telephone a 
representative sample of recipients and ask for responses over the phone. 
We hope to have a more substantial assessment of the book's usefulness by 
October 15, and we wi.ll submit that analysis at that' time as Appendix A to 
this report. 



Section 2. Summary of Documentation of our Information Exchanges. 

Although our primary responsibility from October 1974 to May 1975 was 
producing a book about teacher 1 centers, we also devoted time to experimental, 
informal networking with centers people (many of whom we had met in the 
Summer 1974 visits which are documented in the* First Milestone Report) and 
with educators outside teachers' centers: in universities, state and local 
and county, school districts, professional associations, teacher organizations, 
R&D organizations, and funding agencies. Tl^ese onlookers were interested 
in researching centers, developing their own centers, or -adapting the teachers 
.center experience into alternative forms ^of teacher training. 

Our interactions can be categorized under three main topics. These , 
topics are some of the functions in information sharing which we had cited 
in the First Milestone Report as having been suggested by experienced teach- 
ers 1 centers: *1 ) providing information about centers , answering questions, 
making referrals to people and places with expertise, and linking people with 
shared concerns; 2) increasing exchanges of curriculum materials, program 
reports, research monographs, films, relating to teachers' centers and 3) fa- 
cilitating visits to Centers. 

A summary and examples of these personalized information exchanges-are 
contained in Appendix B. This experience of information exchange tends to 
confirm the definition of networking which%/e have emphasized above as we,ll 
as to corroborate the expressions of interestNn information exchange which 
we heard from teachers' center people in Summer 1974 and reported in the- First 
Mt lestone. Report. Appendix B thus i 1 1 ustratesSnd partial ly substantiates 
the recommendations for a networking agency which follow miction 3. 



HowevV, the documentation does not show in any consistent fashion 
what resulted, from these interactions, what our correspondents did with 
the information we provided. Evidence of such results or effects must 
be pursued and docamented if networking is to be cpnsidered as an alterna- 
tive dissemination node. x 

\ ■ • 




Section 3. Recommendation to Plan and Start an Exchange for and ab&ut* 
N V\ , Teachers' -CenWs /v 

The Fi>s<Milestone Report detailed the interest among established 
teachers' center^iji wider, deeper, and easier communications with each 
other and with newcomers who share their basic premises. In Exploring 
we emphasized that we think these shared premises are a prerequisite for 
networking and on Dage 7 Qffered a generalized statementvof them: 

Teachers .must be more than technicians, must continue to 
be learners,. Long-lasting improvements <i n education will 
come through inservice programs that identify individual 
starting points for learning in each teacher, buiki on 
teacher's motivation to take more, not less, resportsibil ity 
for curriculum and instruction decisions in the school and 
the classroom; and "welcome teachers to participate in the 
design of professional development -programs. 

r In Sections V and 2 of this report we have documented interest among 
people outside centers--co*l lege of education professors x >and inservice 
authorities in 1 .e.a. 1 s,s.e.a. 's, or county offices— to find out more 
about teachers' center practice. 

At the same time the National Institute of Education (Group on 
School Capacity for^ Problem Solving), which has funded th<s feasibility 
study', has declared' its intent to study grass roots teachers' centers as 
instances of locally generated and designed attempt's to change schooling, 
and also has declared its interest in studying the phenomenon of informal 
information networks as an alternative form of disseminating education " 
innovations. * ^ 

Thus our basic recommendation is simply that the GSCPS bring these 
^sev^r^l -strands of interest together by establishing a small agency that 
CouTtf sthstain the informal -networking now existent; elaborate the kinds 
of information and resoGrces being 'shared; extend the network to others 
holding the J safhe basic premises attributed to teachers*' centers, and main- 
tain documentation that could be used both to study networking as a new 
fqrm^f -education diffusion,- and to study the premises, Dractice, and 
producti vity^of teachers' centers as a form of professional development. 



Why "Networ king" t> ra t her tha h tech n i c a 1 assistance 

Because the Scope of Work for'the Feasibility Study spoke of using a 
network to provide technical assistance, we have reflected about the 
possible differences in functions between an organization which would 
stimulate and facilitate networking among teachers* centers, and an -organi- 
zation which would provide technical assistance about them. The definitions 
of networking which we have cited above indicate that in a network the^ 
expertise and information to' be conveyed .reside in the network members 
themselves,, and the determinations of who are the experts and how— especially, 
whether— they are to be used are made by the network participants. ,The > 
familiar form? of technical assistance which w$ have observed in earlier 
work (ALERT, Dissemination Casebook, Curriculum Development in Elementary 
Mathematics: 9 Progr ams) assume that expertise, as well as. strategies for 

.deoloying it, are defined and decided by- the. staff .of the technical assis- 
tance agehcy. We nave also inferred that the technical assistance function 
is largely pre-defined and tactical in the Leadership Training Institutes 
whicn have been provided by the Office of Educatidn and in the national 
"backup centers" which support QEO Legal Services , programs . For instance, 
some prerequisites for effective technical assistance by a backup center - 
have been pinpointed by KQnneth F. Phillips, director of the Berkeley 

s c£hter for housing law: 

. , . . high, level, special ized capabil ity, . . . institution- 
al izing that capacity and ensuring its existence over 
time,.,. a strategy orientation addressed both %o subject 
area requirements and political exigencies combined with * , 
tact ica\ diversity, .. , subject area specificity, con-* 
centration of, resources, c clectiv4ty of Issues,... 
combining the functions cf research, advocacy and tech- 
nical assistance, ... finding the considerate funding 
necessary for such operations, and, ...protecting them 
from the inevitable counter-attacks correlative to their 
effectiveness. * 

These elements imply a central ized, strategic, advocacy organization, 
which seems to us quite different from the loosely and temporarily- 
affiliated "configurations" or networks of information and resource 
sharers, each with idiosyncratic goals and peripheral commitment to the 
common concern, which Clark and Guba describe.** Technical assistance 
also projects, it seems to us, a much more focussed intent than the 
broadly-defined, non-prescriptive goals which link the interative net- 
works that Parker analyzes. 

Whereas a broadly defined goal is necessary, specific 
objectives for achieving that goal must not be desig- 
nated by the network, *fbr disagreement among potential 

* Phillips, Kenn-th f., Statement to the National Symposium on Corporate 

SociaTPol icy, October 4, 1974, 10-11. 
** Clark and Guba, pp. 54-60. 
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and actual participants is likely\to exist concerning any 
spec if ic v * set of objectives. If soiW tobjectWies are "endorsed" 
and others are rejected, some po*tentml or actual partici- 
pants will be excluded from the network. In order to 
operational ize its goal, an interactive network has only one 
objective--to assist participants in achieving their 
Vpdi vidually-designated objectives.* ^ 

Tne networking pattern, rather than technical assistance, is intrinsic 
to the innovation— open education—which has stimulated many o\the teachers' 
centers we first studied (First Milestone Report). American teabtjers' 
center leaders Lillian Weber (CCNY's Workshop Center for Open Education) • x 
and David Hawkins (Mountain View Center for Environmental Education in 
Boulder) have written admiringly about the gradual spread of British 
open education through the networks of I.e. a. and government advisors and 
the reports they generated and circulated. As Weber wrote after her visit 
to England in 1966-67: 

The work of the local inspectors and H.M.I.'s is, in 
effect, a significant force creating similarities within 
the f reedom of practice. Their task... is to make sure 
that common i cation* remains open so that information and 
ideas can circulate. Sometimes they accomplish this by 
getting heads released for courses, for visits, or for 
the conferences .. .More often and more important, tHey 
have stimulated • new ways of implementing 'informal' ideas 
by shari ng the good examples they've seen. 

* . . . Jhey fostered the t* : yipq-out of the (informal) 
ideas, carrying news of all this work in their reports . 
and in conversations with heads. The experiments them- ' 
selves served as models which inspectors then suggested 
to others for visits and observation. 

In this setting, which allowed heads the freedom of action 
( and developed an encouraging but. non-interfering relation- 

ship, experiments had* time to become complete and achieve 
depth. News carried in this unp^escribed way was more 
acceptable as suggestion than formally prescribed change 
and was tried out with new variations and further experi- 
mentation. The isolated experiments developed withi4i 
this freedom became models for the spread of a concept 
that molded all infant education. 

. . . The (government) reports have a very special place 
in what I have called the 'mechanism of dissemination'. 
. .njheir unique role goes far beyond legislative acts or 
administrative rulings. They have been the texts, not to 
be separated from the major educational literature, for 
study of educational practice, studied not as prescription 
but as sucj(jested_ il lustration. Jhey were the pivotal 
points of the evolving unity of concept. 



* Parker, p. 225. 
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... .A characteristic of this non-prescriptive 1 iter- 
ature was its derivation from the schools and the result- 
ing interaction. Thus,- case studies of experiments in 
schools were published as such, without trying -to • 
generalize to pronounce absolutes. The<case was allowed 
to stand on its own and the generalizing and application 
was mache independently and variously. New reports arose 
'from these independent and various applications'.* 

.Hawkins contrasts this manner of spreading ideas with the recent 
American experience of educational innovation through technical assistance, 
in which "improvement comes down from, above, or in f rbfq beyond." 

tihen a snail boom of interest in "British Primary schools" 
developed in the United States, it was often taken for 
granted that there was some national plan guiding the new 
trend or some single center of radial influence. When on the 
otner hand one actually hops from one part of England to 
another one gains; the impression that rather radical improve- 
ments, still fres'h in the minds of teachers and heads, are 
seen as being almost entirely local and autonomous..'.. 

But when one backs off one encounters a sort of professional 
network of local inspectors or advisers, national inspectors, 
college lecturers, headmistresses and headmasters who get 

x . around. Such persons spend real 'time working in^schools, . 
they are involved in intensive holiday courses for teachers, 
they get to some national and regional meetings. They con- 

' stitute a sort of Professional circulatory system...** 

We have stated that networkinq of this kina\has been the pattern of 
diffusion also among American teachers' centers. \We do not*think this occurs 
because a pattern is Kiel i berate! y copied f rom^the Kngl ish; rather we think 
that networking relies on the same developmental interactive learning 
principles that the open education centers advocate for teachers and 
children: the capacity and disposition to learn' sonte^Aing new depends on 
the store of experience and knowledge already familiar to the learner, and • 
a personally felt discrepancy or problem which becomes a stimulus to seek 
new information. * - v ¥ 

Without goinq more deeply into the matter we have considered that the 
distinction between networking and technical assistance is fjot just a fine 
point and that it is especially relevant to the experience, wishes, and 
resources of the informal network of' teachers' centers we have been look- 
ing at. Our conclusion is that these centers are more likely to^ collaborate 
with the wider group interested in alternative forms of fnservice, in the 
context of <i network. That is why we recommend an agency which at least 
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* Weber, Lillian, "Creating Tradition: The Mechanism of Dissemination," 

The Urban Review, Center for' Urban Education. 
** HawkTns", DavTdY "The Bird in the Window," in his book, The Informed 

Vision: Essays on Learning and Human Nature, Agathon, 1974, 77. 
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in the beginning would perform functions limited to the' communication of 
information and the exchange of personnel, and which would be called an 
"exchange" and not a technical assistance agency. The point is made also 
because, if the NIE intends- to do research about networking at a form of ^ 
innovation diffusion, it is essential to preserve the unique characteristics 
of the existing informal network among teacheW centers and not to distort 
or transform it in the process of trying to extend it. It seems to 'us 
that this will be possible if it is held firmly in mind that the glue 
binding informal networks together is agreement on ends and Agreement to 
disagree on means. 



Funcj:jon^s 

The functions of an Exchange for and about Teachers' Centers are 
recommended" to explore the dimensions of and to experiment with the 
dynamics of a network which expands to take im new participants without 
losing its essential character. These functions are as follows: 

1. Collect, write, and circulate information materials about 
teachers' centers: books, monographs, curriculum materials, audiovisual 
materials, bibliographies, etc. 

2. Setup an "information central" to receive and respo'nd to requests 
for information and to make referral s c among people interested in- teachers' 
centers . 

3. Arrange for and subsidize personnel exchanges anc^ meetings among 
educators experienced in and intere c ted in teachers' centers. 

4. Document activities pursuant to the above functions and conduct 
research about the effects of networking and about teachers' centers as a 
form of inservice education. 

Some tasks which* we can foresee to start the first three functions 
are listed below. Others 'can be expected to arise from experience^, so 
there should be provision to undertake new tasks as well. 

t publish descriptions of teachers' centers in addition to those in- 
cluded in Expjojrmj 

t visit new teachers' centers / 

% identify and make contact with regional or topicaT groupings of 
teachers' "centers (e.g., Chicago area, New York State) and oTfer 
materials, explore collaborative projects 

t attend meetings and conferences on inservice. and on curriculum 
<, development which involve teachers as co-developers ' f 

§ respond to phone and mail requests for 1 information about centers « 
(organisation, programming , finance, curriculum, evaluation, etc) 
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• keep abreast of the literature relating to centers; edit and oublish 
an annotated bibliography 

• write and publish articles and reports 

• solicit contributions of papers , .program descriptions of centers-, 
brochures, monographs, case studies, curriculum materials', and 
catalog and store' these for circulation on reguest 

• centers 16 CirCulation of existin 9 publications of and about teachers' 

\ - 

e majke matcnes-put in touch people' who have like concerns, match Deople 
with need to people with resource ^ \ 



arrange and subsidize visi-ts and internshiDS by s 
in another center; and consultancies by! experienc 
to beginm ng ,'prograns ' 



caff of one center 
;d tenter 1 eaders 



St yle a nd _s.ub s_t an ce J 

Conforming to a networking rather than a 'technical assistance styll of 
• functioning, an Exchange would expect recipients of hdlD to initiate th|ir 
own; requests, define' their own needs for assistance,' and as they develop 
,-%-hare 'their strengths. . Further, an Exchange would expect initial giverfc ' 
of herp to be open to new ideas and to express continuing needs for assis- 
tance, but not necessarily to use the Exchange as a means for communicafci ng 
with people they already know. / ; 

t 

As we- are discussing a network which already exists, it is important > 
to keep m mnd that, the experienced networkers will continue their infor- 
mation exchanges and mutual problem solving efforts without going through 
an organized central agency. Thus most reguests for information and 
referrals may be e^cted to come from beginning centers and people just 
exploring the idea.^As fcted by Jane Siegel, an evaluator of the Office 
of Education pilot teacher center project, officials in state and local' 
education agencies and universities feel a "crying need" -for an -organized ' 
way ,o get information about teachers' centers and to meet and exchange 
idea's with teachers' center people. But there is no'such crying need for a 
coordiijiator to inject a matchmaking presence into relationships among teachers 
that are already communicating. 



center;. 



per i enc 



fhKs does not mean that there are no ways an Exchange might help the ex- 

for"^Cr? e ?ir r ?, , ,hlII?!tf irSt Mi1estone ? e P° rt (PP. 23 -40) quoted their wishes 
for supjort.for publ i ca ti on-^nonprescr i pti ve but authoritative reports of the 

L n lnnJ t"' re t in f, nq1and; . for exchanges of curriculum materials and of 
personnel, trough working visits or internships in each others' centers; 
and for mutual work by centers to strengthen their voice to the outside- 
gain lay hnd policy-makers' understanding of their premises and smport tar 
their proarams. 
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(This awareness of continuing need on the part of the experienced' 
innovators has not been typical of the technical assistance concent of 
diffusion in education. Conventional diffusion strategies usually assume 
that the innovation is fuYlj developed and ready to be marketed and. ' 
implemented. This isptft atajl the view o,f the develc/pers of teachers* 
centers or of the R STL) curriculum projects which have had major influence 
on them, such as the Elementary Science Study, the Madison Project, and 
others. These curriculum devel opers\\ave conceived of their developmental 
task as ongoirtg, as teachers adapt the "new materials.) 



The status of teachers' center development today, as a vulnerable 
alternative experiment within an education establishment which is itself, 
under-supported, poses a special' set of needs in the part of the developer * 
centers. An Exchange which seeks to gain the Experienced centers' as-sistanee* 
to potential adopters i^iust find ways to procure" help for the developer 
centers. .This helfi should take at least three formjs, which are' related: 
sustenance, spotlighting, and self-improvement. 

The benefits ijjn'ch the developer centers might ^tand to gain from an 
Exchange are not suggested as additional tasks to those listed above but 
rather as contexts tir themes informing those tasks, or perhaps as criteria 
against which decisions would be made, about- publications, meetings, referrals,- 
communications rcedi&* etc./ . \ 

Sustenance. Several of the longest experienced centers today face 
f, phase-out' or fund cut's so severe as to distort their services beyond 
recognition. This h|js happened not because^thes^e centers have failed to 
prove their worth. t 0p the contrary, they h^ve steadily gained in teacher . 
participation end hav6 attracted a^ies and'advocates amonq school principals, 
system supervisors, .curriculum special tsts , college^Qf education professors, 
and parents. The centers' funding crisis is brought on by the general cut- 
back in funds for education. Jhis misfortune affect? not only the centers 
themselves and their own school districts; it - - is also a potential loss to ' 
educators elsewhere who^look to these, pioneer centers for ideas and 
experience in re-designing' inservice. A priority for an Exchange would be 
to fvnd ways, to heTf). sustain the most experienced centers. / 

Spotlighting. A basic pro b^n in educational information networking 
is not the dearth of information but the plethorL SO/fliuch is being written 
and said about education that it becomes almos t ,rmpos^ibl e for the 
^practitioner to sort out the* wheat^fron^ the chaff . Only communications 
which strongly suggest appj icabj 1 fty'to a local need are likely to be 
attended to/ Only language which tflrhs listeners to reflect on the]r own 
I experience and then to act, thus breaking* tfre paralyzing cycle of endlessly 
re-processing words, can reward the investment by both broadcaster and - 
listener. * t — - * 

Thus it would be es^ntial fo/an Exchange to avoid increasing Xhe 
flood of undifferentiated communications reaching educators. It seems 
dubious, for instance, to launch a regular genera} newsletter on teachers' 
centers. Cal^i inq' att v egtion 4o newsletters, journals, and otfrfcr publ ications^ 



/ s 
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■dl ready avail „-M e ;ind valued, 'and neloing theT to survive and reach a larger 
audience <reais « 'we* useful service for an Exchange. 



Eveo the most 3 * tractive arnd insoiring publications about educatioft 
blight rather than stimulate if they rei nforce fc f addi shness and-deflect the 
concentration by which educators develop their own ideas, then root/and cul*- 
iivate rht \ If, as some critics say, American adults as well *as children 
.^suffer f ror overstimulation, not'understirnulation, then less Attention should 
be gr 1., to outsidfi "news" and more -to communications which stimulate inward 
delving to local excellence and reflection. The >atter^style is inherent 
in teachers' cente*^ relationships with teachers, and it should ,b& emulated 
by an information agency disseminating the experience of centers. "This means 
that an Exchange would'hold a priority not*: only for providing requested in- 
formation but for 'encouraging infcmatiort-seekers also to. look'at horn for 
poising practices a,nd initiatives to ^oster. In terns of its "effect on 
outv;ders--parenf$ 'and legislators especial iy— the Exchange Would need to', 
gather together and spotlight few common theres:« what many people in di- 
verse places jr^ioing to restc^e the central ity "of the 'teacher irrschoo] ibg 
and to repair tea :Ws ' /esponsibi 1 uy «nd capacity to make meaningful edO- 
cational decisions,, An Exchange also should try -to counteract impressions • 
anong laymen that education- is a* baf f 1-i rg maze of uncontrollable variables^ 
a cacophony of arguers, and that no *one knows anything to do about it But 
talk. , \ ■ , , . . ^ 

Se 1 f-.irprover.ent . Our acquaint^npe witrj experienced teachers ' ' centers 
stsns from & role of being listeners and reporters of their own expressions 

% of need and aspiration, not of assessing* the\r oerforfiance. Thus the use 
of the word 'Self -improvement" j§ meant to suggest %hdt in the operation 
of an Exchange tne definitions of h r,r &^Vess shotild be seefi as coming fr^n 
"the f J eld. Nevertheless, exp^r :-/r:^td teachers' center leaders know from 

/ tfieir own wo^!< wlf> tej'hVs. that a concept of learning which places a 
priority on tv: voluntarism ^f the learner. must not -wake the mistake of 
over-estimating tne capacity of the 'learner to diaqrtose need Bnd .initiate 
comritnent. The manner ir/ which a new course of leprnvng will benefit 
the learner r.iu;t be expressed clearly, ctnd the valuing of the learner's 
spontaneity and I'jiMHive in requesting nelp^must be balanced with some 
means for articulating pcssibil ities fo^- progress agf drawing- together 
potential coll 3bo r ato>\s . An F /change for ''teachers V'centers should draw 
a close parallel on this stylo: -rht si> and wait for clients to^call^ 
nut research ne^ c , sutj'jpst" rinssibH * ttv$ , nake extensions upon initial 
requests, draw to f jether^fj 1 i j t>o ( >ytOi s , locate neer f euhers s . ' . 



. One such*i n ijtrat i jq bv an : ?vchange frright dfeal with the issue of 
voluntarism itself, -\s it relates to the problem of independent teachers' 
centers moving into school systems and perftfrmvng substantial portions 
of regular ins^r^c-* functions in return for hkf d„-money institutional 
furjding." 'Thi* r a potential area for-tnnqing about gi ve-antf- take learn- 
ing among cente/s as well as between centers, and anong* centers' and j 
establishment educators and ^teacher orqSnoza tions concerned with inservice. 
While most teachers 1 centers cm cite compelling experience to show the 
rai!ur$ o r na^i-i f vr.et vsf- , rol -at • v» 1 y few exhibi-t confident technique 



in conveying jr he i ^ service convincing! v to;, uncoijinu tted teachers. .Thus 

- * ** — • * 



IS 



teachers' 'voluntarism may be a frail' prod feQWSrds.lar-ge-sca.le participation 
in*^ center. If a,cent6V .i s unwell Ihg ' to "go 1 along ,with administrative 
mandates 1 for teachers' particip^tionrit-'tnust negotiate $ way for partici- 
pation to*be compensated, for. or ,tx> be scheduled during, working hcxJrs. Or * 
it' must stef^dp pM it relat-ions and increase attention to the mo.st mundane' 
details of publicity. .There are a *1 ot 0/ experience and teqhniques td share 
around a .nidened network. u ► &' : 

» . # 

Another potential area for an Exchange to foster- further sel f-improvement 
by experienced centers is that of center st^ff.s l% desires' for further profess-^ 
ional education.' .Internships for center staff jn other centers attached" to 
universities already have provided instances of valued give arid takef the 
intefyi qr fellow*, provided pragmatic competency in, teaching teachers in 
return for .grounding in theory and philosophy of ; educat ( ion to apply the 
further development of a^ center. .An Exchange should ,£ny to offer more such 
opportunities. Also, in'terrtPMps as instructors in centers could be offered" • 
to-*those long-experienced teacTi^V-participants in c»en-te£s who now want to 
step from classroor? teaching £o teaching pther t^a^etjp^ , , • 

Further development of curriculum within centers/is another need an 
Exchange could artipulate 'by'of fering'tp sponsor an yfristitute or several 
Study groups for centers' staf.f,, researchers on teachers 1 and children's, 
thinking; and professors involved in curriculunv-deverlopment. 
% % J • I . 

The speci fic .^asks which an Exchange undertakes .to address these 'three w 
thejnes of the developer centers' needs should Qot be determiped in advance 
but. should' evolve* froft experience, in networking. . , *** ,~ > 



JResear ch * \ x % - - , 

" - - r v * ^ «. 

We have^ emphasized that the iOnstituency which we have identified for 
a network of t&achers 1 centers cannot be served in the manner of'thfe /" 
'technical assistance agency: expert prescribing for the beginner . ~ Neither 
carv-an Exchahge'be effective if its style is* Simply to compile and offer 
tnfxDmiatflon -in the 1 ibranarrshipvstyl^e of a clearinghouse. Lnstetfd, the . 
'style of teachers' centers toward teachers is recommended: peer-teach.ing, 
mutual exchanges of ideas and "expertise, and collaborative problem ^solving. 
'We'do not know whether, the functions and style wfe have projected can render 
the amount and kinds of assistance that/are. -being called for by teachers' 
centers themselves, as they tryVtd cope with the* problems sf*a new level, 
of development, and by the outsi-de observers of centers who think, their 
experience might help to reform inseryiceo TJius the fourth task which we/' 
Stipulated for, an Exchange was £0 document its work and c 0 n du c t < ^x&&e$fcK 
pro.gram on its effects. Hn the process of doing that, it sfruuTtfj^ pusvrtb^ 
to, gather - some evidence on the effects; of teachers 1 centers thfems^Ves as'a^ 
.form of inservice. * • , ' ** . J 

» /. * ' " V • . 

' Some.of the cf&estions which should be addressed by^ ^research proqr^m 
djre as~fol lows : f * * # 



■2 




Do. pew centers get started as a. result qi; the Excrrange? Do- they, re veal., 
characteristics* similar to those xjtedxin/ Exploring gts definitive of teachers' 
centers?' Do n^w -centers produce outcpjfffes; in teachers - similar to outcomes >n % • 
participants art -experienced developer centers?" Can these-fhtfr^ruter^sticjs , 
and these outcomes irt| the rrew centers- be .traced to participation irr the N - — > — 
Exchange? ,What k/ifld^of contacts and referrals and i nformati op- products 
pc^vfded by the E)joiaK^have^oved effective, for what purposes, '.\n what* * 
cirajmstancefc? - How' does participation in ah .extended network affect th6 i. 
devel&per centers?^ Do -they gain new ideas^ Hew programs, and if so from 
where? '".«."■ c \ > , > s 



, m * The .intent of a research .program should not be to make comparisons of 
, networking as' a form of education diffusion/with other systematic forms 
of diffusion but rather to explain htfw -networking acts a6 diffusion' and to 
find out io what extent it can be formalized, subsided," and used for 
specific purposes without distorting its' natural benefits to originators.* 1 

* \ ' • / . ■ « " 

Th^researcli- program should, be designed irv-tfae context of a larger 

question about „how to Vjmpfove schooling: /whether local idiosyncratic' • | 

"problem-solving" by school people'resul tp in greatej^4wprovements;than . 

efforts to import ,"val idated models'* for /change. Wei belieye that. a diffusion 1 

technique relying on' networking is closel/y/relateci to the problem-solving # JT 

approach. Some^evidence for this belief/ is available ih TJ\e Rand Corporat'i^ 4 

Change Agent Study»hich concludes that impcJrte^ validated innovations tfre 

usually overwhelmed by local * implementation problem?, ' and that those change ( 

'projects in whict> Rand researchers found the most evidence of improvement 

were, those characterized" by the "reciptpvity of the. institutional^etting^ 

to change" and the* fl^ibil ity and adapjtibility of the innovation?* A 1 

research program on networking" shov y d try to discover whether the char. 

istics Parker littributedvto participants in interactive. networks are rela 

t to the^thatocteri sties the Rand researchers impute to successful problem' 

solvers. \* v > • . . • - * 



A* 




development seems 



In ExpTdrjn^ we' stated that th£ teaqhers 1 center de 
m pro/iris ing**on f many counts: |t'seems to bej&ffering more experffenced-based < 
'and thus morfe helpful ways 'to prepare teacher^ for the 'chancfed -conditions 
,An sc^oo.ls and therefore^ t; seems to restore* both their competency fchd 
their feelings of v competence y From this'adequacy, it appears, ban sterfi ^ 
increased. c^SponsibHI ty and* participation by working teachers^ educational 
design arici decision-making. Jhe-ieachers' center- 5 also appears to offer a 
m^tri*- in wjjich* practitioners, adm*i,n,i stratgrs, academicians, and parents 
■ ca- collaborate as, equal§, so^that teachers 1 £/perience, academicians' 
, theory and research, and comm.uni tyU'imandates can^be mediated and made 
mutually enriching 'fattier tha'nUivi^i.ve^ " ^These appearances are 'promising 
enoiigh to merit testfng» c sx^jm^expe^fra^ which holds to the'" 

purposes' and Style of the teachers 1 centers t^emse^ves* seems an^ important 
• intern for tfie educational ' research agenda. ; 



Berman, Pauls et-al. Federal Programs Supporting Educational Chaflge/* 
Vol. I'V: The Fin8ings^in -Review. ' Sahta Monica : The "Rand Corporation, 
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Scale * ' ' • . 1 \ 

Small-scale, short-term operation of an Exchange is appropriate for 
reasons wfiich shouldbe obvious from the foregding: ^An experiment designed, 
to test at diffusion instrument that is defined as running mainly on partici- 
pants' own energy cannot seriously project Targe or permanent .infusions of, 
outside energy. We hjave Recommended an Exchange which would not substitute 
for the existing networking among teachers 1 centers but would sustain it 
during hard times, ,facil itate extensions if possible, document ft, and then 
leave.. However, in r Commending "modest proportion and temporary duration 
we do not mearj fc to suggest skintpipess or haste. The, functions 'discussed 
above'are "customized": they cajllfor one-to-one personal relationships, 
and £hese £ctnnot be started "and (sustained on a brief-contact, once-over- 
lightly .basis. Time is essentia^: to read, widely, to write thought/ul ly, 
to meet personal1y,.tp respond attentively and in detail, to document every' 
"interaction." There should te provision for gradtial start during a year , 
devoted to making connections with theexisting network and with likely / 
newcomers, confirming needs and resources cited by the feasibility study, 
for gathering* the basic. material s s to exchange, and for keeping documentation. 
Another year or tjyo should be allowed .for thorough^experimentation with the 
•function^ outlined above and for exploration of the initiatives from the 
fieJ4^All of.tta^ act-ivity -must be doeumented. .Overlapping with this 
st^ge r an9 i ne3eiej3din9 past it for a year or\wo Should be a period for con- 
ducting the research projgram and for dispersing the coordinating services 
which are valued into other organizations or existing* sub-netWQrks. 

At > the start *an Exchange should be nationwide in scope because the 
existing informal teachers 1 -center network is nationwide and the potential 
wfder constituency is national. However, the project should expect that 
networking relationships which prove to be self-sustaining probably will 
be limited in numbers of participant^, ^either geographically or by topic. 
National Exchange, activity should not inexorably expand into one big national 
super-rtetwo'rk. Rathei;,' growth in contacts^ by the*Exchange* should be 
accompanied by decentralization and "phasing into regional networks or 
topical tas ; k forces, such as the North $akota Study Group, math centers 
network, Chicago are£ network T Educational^ Arts Association, etc. 

• / * % *~ V ' * ' • , . . * . 

. * 
Staff* and resources ' • / '* 

A staff vyould.be required, and funding for an office, Tong-distance 
telephone and travel, collecting publications, and' editing, writing, and 
publishing* others. A fund for subsidizing travel , consulting services, 
and publishing activities by network members should be' provided. 

$ From^ur experience of information exchanges during 1975 we fcstiMte 
.that in th# first year of an Exchange two -or three ful l-time*professional 
staff woulcl be required to begin an information and referral program among 
the existing teachers 1 center network and those people and organizations 
wtib' have exjfressed interest to us. Support people. would be needed for 
secretariaTand publication production services and for beginning 



'documentation activities. If the Exchange prqveS to be'usefql during a *• 
first ydbr, its staff would need to at least doUble-both to carry on its 
increased program and to conduct research* * 

• / ' " # 

Exchange staff should h§ve, broad acquaintance with existing , teachers 1 

center^ and with educational institutions and professional organizations 

currently expressing interest in centers and alternatives to conventional 

inserv/ice. Besides such knowledge of the .field, 'staff members should 

possess capacity for articulating needs and communicating centers 1 program, 

and ^disposition to be responsive, to requests from the'field. Document 

collection and accessing; reporting, writing, editing, annotating, publishing, 

fym-making (possibly); group' leadership, program planning and management, 

acid public relations skills would be required. The research 6ffort suggested t \ 

/ould. require staff with background in observation^, interviewing,' and 

lescriptive documentation, data collection, ^nd analysis rather than 

'statistical measurement. « t 

♦ <c 

^Because of the NIE's expressed 'interest in networking and in teachers 1 
cent&t^it is proposed that funding for an Exchange originate with the 
Institute. , However, as our feasibility study was begun by the joint 
initiative with NIE of foundations which have supported teachers 1 centers, 
an. Exchange should "also seek supplementary funding from thfese foundations. 
The'jtockefejler Brothers Fund and the Ford Foundation have expressed ^ 
interest in supplementally funding a networking program. . *\ 

^valuation of the.staff and the activities of* the Exchange would not^ t K 
be ea-s^y because a successful interactive network will show its worth jnairrly 
in terras* of participants 1 increasing (and increasingly self-sufficient) ex- 
changes of their- own Jideas and? ins-ights,. Whatever "products" an Exchange . ^ „ 
sfaff produces should be measured in terms of facilitation of participants 1 
communications, not on*their own terms. To the extent an Exchange staff 
felt obi igated to produce its own products,, it would neglect threading, * • 
researching, responsiveness to the field that would be necessary rto .gain 
high involvement by participants; ajnd it .would tend to hold on to the. , 
functions v we have suggested for the Exchange rather than wprking to disperse 
,them into* self-sufficient subnetworks and professional organizations,. Con- * 
tract officers and program monitors for an Exchange would need to under- 
stand if not endorse the networking approach and'work in partnership with 
Exchange s\*aff to develop consonant criteria for evaluation of personnel 
and accountability for "expenditures. 

Organisation and decision-making a - > 1 1 • 

* • : - . * . • 

The functions for an Exchange which were discussed earlier represent v 
ar^agenda whidh the feasibility study has compiled from expressions from*, 
the field: from experienced teachers 1 centers and from officials and. , 
^educators seeding alternative forms of inserviGe.. This agenda requires 
some ^coordinating organization and.financial provisioning, 'as outlined 
immediately above, HbWever, $\e first Milestone Report documented (pages 
13-21) the reservations felt by leaders of the developer centers when they 
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were asked their opinions about a national iQformation and resource-sharing 
agency among centers. Frustration and distrust of bureaucracy, the lack of 
personal * relationship, trust, and common focus in big organizations, were 
/ common Jthemes. These views are echoed in Vito Perrone's June 1975 report 
on t^efiorthj^kota Study Group on Evaluation, an informal network to which; 
belong ma ny^f^g centers visited in theTirst Miles tone .Report. 

Ought the Study Group take a more'formal organizational 
pattern? (or is it too loosely organized?) .From my 
perspective, there appears to be little interest in formal 
^'structure. (This a ought not to 'suggest that some coordin- 
ating activity' has not been desired. For the moment, 
coordinating tasks are being carried out within the Center 
" N * iter Teaching apd Learning, University of Nortft Dakota.) „ - 

• The pattern which presently exists provides an effective f - 
: means; of communication oh a level which encourages personal 
relationships, sharing of resources and voluntarism. 
Participants are able easily to establish individual ' * - 
directions. . .From rr\y point of view, considerable enthusiasm 

* and^a high lfevel of moral § have been generated .because 
hierarchical relationships, the bane of most fonrfal 

.v. * structures » are absent.* 

.If the basic constituency of an Exchange were to be only such teachers 1 
spters as belong to the North Dakota Study Group, organization would be no 
^problem, for .these centers 1 communication patterns are already established 
and- fruitful , as Per rone" has indic?ted, on the basis of their common commit- 
ment to open "education. But we have, stated our recommendation to try to 
extend n^tyorking. to educators who are interested *in teachers 1 centers 
as* a teacher-responsive and teacher-interactive form of ins^ervice and ftho 
do not necessarily endorse the open education centers 1 developmental view, 
of learning.. A wider net implies greater diversity of belief and purposes 
/ among participants (3s we noted in earlier citations from networking 
analysis), and carries, the possibility for disagreement about the means 
for attaining the broader purpose of designing new formats for inservice.* 

One way^ to organize such a diverse constituency for* action is to 
^ assemble a representative group to set policy arid-draft procedures for 
making decisions. The peril here is that if ^he participants represent 
diverse and partially conflicting or competi tiTre interests, the problem/ 
" of the ^ew organization's structure may precede and overwhelm its funct/on. 
Parity in decision-making may become the main focus of initial effort 
rather 'than the goal of serving teachers through centers. 

* . ***" 

/ Another way to organize-an^Kchange would be to fund a^staff, provide * 
them with directives ai to initial program and policy spelled, out in the 
contract* and instruct the contractor to begin building a constituency , 
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* Perrone, Vito. A> Report to the Rockefeller Brothers Fund . Grand Forks: 

North Dakota. Study Group on Evaluation, University of North Dakota, 
m June 1-975, % p. '1 . 

♦ ' 
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A later item on the staff's agenda therrl 



kplpants in the program 
io draw, representatives from that constituency into a governance 
^uld revise poKigy dfid organization as needed. In $cti, th'is 
pattern we have seen among the developer centers and Commented upon 
in the First Milestone Report and Exploring : Organization structure and 
governance policy* take shape from experience with program and'particfpants 
A peril in .this approaches that the constituency may never develop beyond 
an in-gfrDupp and the program may not be used—or; may be actively opposed-*- 
by those who perceive themselves to be outsiders. This possibility s 4 eens 
part and parcel of theN/l^^networkirig experMent; the ability to gain a 
constituency, the identities ^rf<that constituency, the interactions among 
participants, and the necessity ^or dispensability of conventional organi- 
zation are all 1 aspects of an Exchange to be tried out and* tested rather 
than prescribed in advance. > * 

N 



Mf an E 
body, it micj 
drawn from t 



Change is begun without a formal representative governance 
need an informa-1 advisoi*y body which would include people 
e various .constituencies tha feasibility study identified 
but not delegated from them or formally representative of a particular point 
of view. .Among those represented might be. developed teachers 1 centers, 
colleges of eaucation, ins6rvice officials from local and state edu cat i<)p , 
agencies, teacher organizations, foundations. ^Such an advisory group slfould 
arso include working teachers and persons* interested in: networking as 
diffusion. This group without 'formal powers could advise. staff and help 
evaluate them during the first year of an Exchange's, operation or for as 
long as \i takes to resoTve questions of policy #nd participatory decision- 
making. N ^| ^— , * ' 

• ♦ 

Tn thinking about governance. * it prob&bly v/ould be helpful for an 
Exchanged staff to, heed the advice of A*: J. Light-, Joint Secretary for* > 
Curriculum Development of the Schools Council irv England. This is the 
quasKoff icial4 ? collaborative organization ajjiong central government, /local 
authorities, and educators 1 organizations wlgcfi has spearheaded the de\elop- 
ment of jteachefs' centers in the United Kingdom. Light comments, "There is 1 
no point in establishing a vast communications system that takes so much , * 
coordinating nobody has th^energy to do Anything else." Recalling his 
experience in the growth of the English centers, Light singles gut a 
crucial condition: / „ • * . • M ' 

We had one thing in common: to learn from each other. ; p 
We met on neutral but professional ground. Tfcii s unique v 
ethos--and it's the etho§ that is important—has been. 
f ^presjgryed. It enables people of differing statusMn the • ' 
educational profess ion-io-^drop status and inst itutional 
prejudice and Work together, ^AVso we have beeiTTortuhate % 
in having leadership by people who were able to act in a 
professional way. without pulling rank, to cfpeVate on * 
credibility as helpful people, to facilitate interchange * 
and gather people* together. 

Klerabnl ity 
^sbectivec 




Light' s commentary about a certain inevitaoilif!^ and j 
in netv<orking is ail so worth heeding, for the/sake of staff 
about trtesjrole and dimensions of an Exchange'. ' * )/ 




Just as an individual ha£ a threshold of readiness to acce, 
'a new idea,, so dp organizations or school systems. People 
who- get tp'the takgroff point do so atHjie same time as* 
people in othev places. The point \£ that, .when they get to 

>, the^takQ-off* ppint yod nee'd 'to have >eady the resources and 

B TeadeVstiip to offer them. * 



s - But don 1 1 try to :, ^ystematize. the .unsystematic; don ! t try to 
fntfdify and* Classify the creative energies of tea?jiers v We . 
have been trying to find n burfe^ucratic. systems to .dis^semitiate * 
good practice. But icteas donrt, flow through delivery systems 
alone.' Jhey flovHn the most odd ways.* 




' Sri 



* Conversation with the writer at Wayne State University insitutp on 
teacher centers, Detroit, June 9, 1975. * , \ \ 



Appendix A,, Responses to \ the bobk, Exploring Teat her s tf Centers 
(As of October 15, 1975) 



\ 



enclosed with \98 complimentary copies 
leaders (71), tcrcollege (43) and 
n^l (15), to. principals end local school 
\and to members of., teacher organizations 
etu^n of the questiomia ire's was, mailed 



fn June .1975 que^tio 
^of the book ma fled to teacher £ 
"State Department of Eduqatioil peV§ 
district inservice departments (46n) 

(23). A follow-up letter requesting . , . s 

in early September* (Copies of the fluestiorma.ire, coveriNg N natter, "and fol« 
low-up letter are included at the end ofHhis\appendix. ) ByNflixHJctober 50 
questionnaires, or 25 percent, have been Yetur red.* In addition to question- 
naires, we have received six commentary letters a$d, one phone /C?^ reacting 
to the book. These raise the return rate to 28 percent." HoweVer/Hh the 
analysis below, only questionnaire responses are qounted. , ^ 

• J- «. ^ 

^ Wejiave speculated abput/easons for what is. to, us a disappointing 
sponse rate. It may be that sojjie respondents have not yet had adequate 
to r^p-ly. Books were mailed during the^^syojmer when many recipients were 
away from their offices; wV-learned from sevSraJthat they did not receive the 
/ book until September, and it is not the sort of Btjr&J^one sits down immediately 

to read all' intone sitting. Several also said that tfrey^had either not re- • 
, ceived or had misplaced the questionnaire. We also have etfpeHenced that several 
• centers' people make it a conscious practice not to respond to written requests 
fpr information about their -programs because Tfiey simply do not hav&^time "to* 
do other people's research for them'." In any events we continue to re<^eiv£ . 
comments and, questionnaires in dribbles, and wr/Will compile these^ responses 

, to 'Inform future 'decisions. ■ . . 1 

- * 

tf. As expected, 4 the largest return, rate, about 50 percent, was from -people 
al whose centers were described in Exploring , and the smallest, around 20 percent, 
was from teacher organizations, ^centers not included in the book, and local 
education personnel, * / 1 9 l ~* ' v . ' / . 



Analysis ' ^ • 

Among the total 'group of respondents, 68 percent claimed substantial 
familiarity with the text, and 24 percent said c they had "sampled seteraT 
portions." f AlVof these saw va>ue in the. book! Sixty-two percent checked 
that it was'valuable .in assisting their search for further information aBout 
centers; and 78 percent checked tha-t it "'enriched their thinking" about re-. 
^ vising *their programs, designing new patterns or processes for, preservice on 
inservice. * Sixteen "percent of these respondents -Volunteered commmerits' about 
specific uses they were making of the b.ook (for 'their -own research, for .plan-, 
ning.§ite visits, for a state tast force revising inservice patterns, etc.). 
All respondents indicated they thought the book would be useful as a future . 
resource. N • * ' 
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Critique of the Intorductory Essay • * 

E?ghty-s;ix percent of the respondents indYeated agreement with, the ques- 
tionnaire item stating that the introductory essa> .presented a balanced rep- 
resentation .of insefvice issues, and 71 percent checked .that the essay- con- 
tained thought-provoking ideas and insights. '(Twenty- four percent did not' 
respond to the Jatter question.) / 



Critique of the Format for Describing Centers > * . < * 

Respondents noted.that the x f6rmat and ^organization of the profiles on 
centers were helpful io them in.sirting out differences among centers (68 
percent) and' in clarifying the definition of teachers 1 center (48 percent). 
The latter purpose was ,de£ignated as important by 72 pertent of those not cur- 
rently active in a center. Eighty-two percent of all respondents said that,./ 
„the content of descriptions was fully informative.. Only 12 percent judged \ 
th&t entries should have contained more information about each center, and 
14 pertent advised 'thai: they would have preferred shorter descriptions. 
Jive respondents would" have preferred a directory with very °short descriptions, 

* - K '-' ' , 

Guidelines for Volume Two- . . ' * 

Most respondents (82 percent) noted that their ideas or actions about 
centers could be extended or efaboregted by reading a second volume of the* book, 
^containing more descriptions of centiers and issues papers. This high response m 
licates .they would value k second book but it is not clear what format it. • 
)uld take. Thirteen respondents (26 percent) said they Id like to have de- 
sertions of more centers. Among these 13, nine prefer tfte format 1 remain as 
it tL three recommmend.it be lengthened, and onf suggests!* revised format. 
From she written commentaries following this section of the questionnaire, 
and from letter and phone call commentaries, we ha^e gained suggestions for an , 
.index, for grouping the entries according to style of program or organizational 
structure/ We'al.sp find concenvabout the 'obsolescence of descriptions as 
centers quickly change.. These c6mmenti*wiltl infonri^our decisions about our . . 
second vp{ume. But we do not consider the questionnaire data to be sufficient ^ 
to give v us x a definitive answer about format and content of center descriptions „ 
in a \second\volume. " - _ " * * - 



Functions for Networking Agency \ \ 

~ '. j v z // - 

Respondents were asked what functions. df f a teachers 1 centers 1 exchange 
they might us?. For^ this analysis returns have been divided' into two groups: 
One includes respondents indicating* active participation ifl a center (29're- 
turns, or 5<) percent); and the other group indicating those not, involved in 
a center ait present. In the second group two people said they had never heard 
of cen.ters, eight said thfy were .interested in learning more, and 11 noted 
they were expldV^ncj the ide^a. 1 ' 
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As 1 the following chart indicates, '"all suggested functions were viewed 
as useful by a large percentage of both groups. 




66 

55 
7^ 



59 



FEASIBILITY OF A "NATIONAL "TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ' 
" AND NETWORKING AGENCY" 

The following -functions for a "technical assistance and net- 
working agency" about and among' teachers' centers and staff 
development programs have been suggested during a survey of 
eachers' centers. If cost were no barrier, which might ? you 
sU^e-; 



ACTIVE 
52 . 

'66 . 




&' 



J 



48 



23 



52 



\ 



TOTAL 
«t 

.64 
64 



58 

42 
68 




d. 



57, 



58 



f. 



continuing descriptions of 
centers, new program^ trends, 
reviews of the literature 
inquiry center to answer ques T «# 
tions, make referrals to -people 
and places with expertise',- and 
link people with shared concerns 
exchange of cij,rricu1um materials, 
prbgram reports, research mono- 
graphs, films, relating to teach- 
ers' tenters ^ 
task force or study group pn prob- 
lems of governance, finance, in* 
teachers 1 centers*" % « 

facilitation of short, or extended 
visits to centers by pedplfe new to 
th6 cdncept, staff exchanges among 
centers, internships in centers 
for* people wanting to 1 start their 
own centers \ \ f 

sponsorship of institutes or study 
groups on topics such- as curricu- 
lum development for inservice ed- 
ucation/teachers 1 centers; centers! 
input into state certification re- 
quirements; school district/universi- 
ty collaboration for inservice 



The only function that illustrates disparate. concerns deals with a 'task 
force- or study group on problems of governance and finance in teachers 1 centers. 
It is certainly npt astonishing that the, issue i$ .seen as most directly rele- 
vant to those active in centers* CommenW-both on questionnaires and in let- 
ters—indicate further functions for a networking agency—development of an; 
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annotated- bibliography, of theses and resear6h papers, . exchahge of curriculum 
> materials on teachers 1 centers^ and oh open education; xdata bank of consultants; 
publication of a newsletter; data gathering a bout N s\ate N and "national . efforts 
to support centers; and political activity on beha^\of .centers—legislative, 
policy statements. v , . * * V 

. *' < , \ - 

\Wa consider the response pattern, taken as ci\homv^o indicate a felt m 
need fpr\a networking agency fulfilling such functions, not only in the com- 
munity active in centers 2 , but also among those educators y/bo are becoming 
"interested \n teachers' -centers as alternative forms of ihservfce. 
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Appendix B. Networking Documentation* during January - -July, 1975/ 



Ourxeconds qf this period coYisist of a separate "contact card'* flor each / 
65 teacher^' cen±ers (o,r organizations conducting similar kind£ 0f 'jnservice 
programs) whvch m Jiave"' visited* talked with at length, op been refejrred tjo by. 
'someone wd know wno has v*sitea. Also, included jn our refcordsi aitoe contact \ 
Icards 06 ind/widuaTs or organizations who during this time/ were ^ctiv^ly ^ 
ejekin tfj ipf ormatfi/on about centers— these are teachers, teachers of teachers,, ^ 
fes fpr$J researchers, ; NEA. or ,AFT or otjier professional organizajtibni staff , , 
; :ri||t'adbiiniipators, state^or federal < bureaucrats. (Li£tsjof ;the$e cjentete ) 

\iJiT..*-h -i- ^ ---i ~* A Duri|ng'the January JljT'y period/ ; | / 

wenfa, in commMrn cation wiith 44 or the centers i (or inservice programs) and / ' 

i some ipters we had fa$ mainV as 19/, 
rjs^wrjth other^ione or two. [The cpntact cards show tha/tf sometimes 
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niimi cations; wild owners.- one or two. |i ne c.ofiLacL uarub 
irogle letter dr phone call would coven several topics; : or ionver^sely the 
enal communications^wou/ld take place oyer time about a single subject. 



ThjjsJ we cannot arrive at a total number of separate contacts(4uit rather we 
re)ort interactions in. .each of three categories" of networking, and point out 
thM. some of* these are, dupl ications. ' 

The .categories are three recommended functions (First Milestone Report; 
fir an information service fo*r and| about teachers 1 centers: 1)' Answering 
questions about teachers 1 centers or programs within centers, making referrals' 
t) people and places with experience, and linking people with similar concerns; 
2) -Circulating information products: our-own reports ^as well as researcfi mono- 
graphs, journal articles, program Reports and brochures from centers, center- 
developed curriculum ideas ? eje; 3) Facilitating visits among teachers 1 cen- 
ter staffs, or by interested, beginneps to* experienced centers. 

We Uve not counted the contacts we had with people who were sponsoring 
the feasibility study, nor communications attendant to writing descriptions of 
centers for Exploring, . Nor have we counted as "interactions" our conversations 
with people at conferences we attended during this^time (North Dakota Study 
-Group; AACTE, AERA, Airlie House, Educational V\rts Association/Seattle, Wayne 
State/ ATE Teacher Center Seminar) unless these contacts were followed by re- 
quests or initiation^ <5f further information to us during the January July 
time .span. In purely informal networking, in which the networking agent does 
not' attempt to press ecLrly or rapid communications, there rfiay b6 a long lapse 
oi time between an inifial contact and a follow-up request, and some contacts, 
of course, never develop into communication. 



Nefotorking Function 1 : Answering requests, providing information, making re- 

, • a ferrals, linking people. 

-83 Interaction^. . 1 / - / ' / 

/ « / J h 1 

Of these/,. six were about new progr/ams being started in experienced centers; 



12 were about starting new centers; four 'involved writers requesting material * 
or critique of manuscripts; dealt wifth participation in, seminars about 
centers (AACTEk and six involved c$nter-re>ated research. The rest were^tru- 
* ly ,miscel laneou^ exchanges, ranging/ from mainng lists (offering our list of 
teachers 1 centers tdrNdrth Dakota Stud/ Group for disseminating the evaluation 
monographs) to writing an endorsement letter ^Devaney to president of Uni 
yerSity of ; Colorado on behalf of Mountain YJew Center). 

At t\\e beginning of our experience with networking we assumed .that cente 




wi|th establ 



i\shed programs would not frequently call or write us for referrals 



beicause they already were in touch with people whose opinions and experience 
they valued. Witp thes^ people, the communication dynamic we expected was 
that we would asty them for information or would volunteer* information to them 7 
when we learned of common concerns. We. did, have these kinds of communications 
but we also found t?hat experienced centers offered us information and^referral s 
(Creative Teaching Workshop sent us an article on Teachers 1 centers from The 
Instructor and referred the ForcLham/Di strict 3 Center to us). And we founcF 
fcthat pur most frequent corfimunications were with centers Who were planning new 
' programs and searching for comparabl e experience* (Exampler Education Con-" 
federation, St. Louis, .planning a new^aclvisory service, thinking ?bbut a work- 
shop space for'te^che^, concerned About evaluation, interested jVa* mobile 
sciencfe van, asked "us for help on all /those topics. o We referred them to CCNY 
Workshop Center, Kansas City Learning Exchange, Chicago Teacher Curriculum 
Workshop Center, North Dakota Study Group; we sent journal articles, proposals; 
and received back Confederation reports, and proposals.) • , 

Thus, the nucleus group of contacts were the experienced teachers 1 cen- 
ters whom we had met during the first phase* of the project, the Summer 1974 
interviews, and the dynamic was not just that we sought information from' them; 
they vol unteered< communication wittf us, both to offer and to request informa- 
tion. Of the 46 centers we met during the Summer 1974 survey, 25 continued 
in communication with us during the January - July 1975 period. % -* m 

Beyond this nucleus w'ere new centers and the people actively investigat- 
ing possibilities for starting similar programs. These "potential adopters" 
and those other inquirers. whose* interests were research or writing found us 
by a variety of means: previous acquaintance, other centers, ERIC Clearing- t - 
housie on Teacher Education, West Laboratory promotional actiyities or 
staff, professional conferees, foundational NIE project off icers, ~and our 
book Exploring Teachers' Centers . • . \ 

» ' - v ' ■ 
Networking Function 2 : Circulating and exchanging curriculum materials, pro- 

• gram reports,*, research monogj^phs, films, *eto, related 
to teachers' centers. - ••"«'' 

r • ... 

23 Transactions . ■ ' - , \\ - 

We have not counted individual items, we sent or, all the separate references 
and .citations we provided but rather transactions * Some of these were two-way 
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exchanges: we sent one or more documents or references and;got something back* 
Some transactions were rhultip/le, involving our sending* our receiving, and our 
stimulating exchanges among several centers. Still others were one-way trans- 
actions: we yonunteered material^ or references because we knew of interest - 
in a topic; or a center volunteered to us. 

The count, of 23*does not, include all the materials We sent to follow up * 
information we prpvided tfs pdrtvof Function 1,; reported above. (As part of ' * 
fynctfon 1 we sent ojjr own reports, previous writing--especially Developing , 
. Open Education and Exploring , ..as well as brochures, prpgram reports, calen- . 
dars, rf newsletters, articles, proposals from centers. {For instance, responding 
to ^Educational Confederation's inquiry about advisoriesS/e. sent articles by 
Lilian, Kat2, Mountain Vigw Center's four-year, report, specific references to 
tillian Weber !s writing in Notes ; arid they ,sent back their proposals arid repoKts.) 
What we have counted in Function 2 are, transaction's that primarily and simply 
inyolveqj prepared media (print usually—though these could have been film, 
were it available) rather than'oyr personal research and response. Among these were 
newspaper clippings about the "Roots of Open Education" conference coverage in 
the New York. Times , classroom cooking apd environm t ental yard ideas and puBr 
lications, .xerox cqpjes of articles such fi as that on' geometry- with^ tiles from 
' Mountain View Center's Outlook ,. and monographs on evaluation instruments for 
children's oral language. .Much of this activity f was our ^ff ering of material 
we thought might be useful, based on oDr knowledge of 3 centers special cur- 
ciculum focus or a need they had pinpointed. ^ ^ * 

i- 

. Networking ijiinction 3. Facilitating visits among teachers 1 center staffs, 
™ . or by neophytes to" experienced centers. 

16 Referrals. • 

. Six of these referral s "gjrew out of Function 1 inquiries by three ex- v x 
perienced centers planning new programs*. For instance, the Chicago center, 

> ertbarkiqg on an internship program, asked for assistance in visiting to N s Ange- 
les centers and San Francisco centers. Four were resportses tq.c v entens r people, 
who were planning traVel and .wanted references to centers to visit in con- 
junction with* their trips, (for instance, Ed Gaps of Culver City Open Space 
3sked if there wefa-centers in New Orleans, where he was attending a conference). 
" Four' referrals Wfrre^ssists to people visiting San.-Francisco and interested 
in centers, ({Ja31 State'education professor sent to**Park*South, San francisco). 
One referral was. to a SUMY* Potsdam professor planning an ATE conference in St. 

. Louis, and one was to Swis!s : rfiathemat s icians si/fveying active-learning mathe- 
matics development jn the United States. 
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CALIFORNIA 



x 1. CIME Teacher's Center, Andrew Jackson School, Dan Diego. 

. 2. Creative Teaching Center (Creative Publications), Mountain View. 

-3. Creative Teaching Center (Creative'-Publ ications^, Sherman Oaks <defunct)% 

4. International Genter^For Educational Deve|o|)ment (Virgil Hofies), Encino. . 

5. -Math-Science Teacher Center, lira Vista School, Richmond. 

6^/O^en Space Environmental 'Teacher Center, Culver City.* "••« \ 

, 7, Park-South Teacher Center, San Francisco. ^ c ; 

8. San Jose Teacher Involvement Project (C.TA). ' - * - 1 • 
- 9. START Inservipe Program (Bay Area Learning- Center), Oakland. 

10. The Teacher Center (Archdiocese of San Francisco), Menlo Park. 

11. Teacher Learninq Center, San*Francisco. " 1 
: 12« Teachers' Active Learning Center, Oakland. 1 — . 

. » • CANADA ' « • - 

. / * * ' ' ' » 

T3. Winnipeg. Teacher Centre Project. 

:• .•••/;'. ■• . . ' ' ■ ' ' 

* ' '■ COLORADO - 

14. Mountain View Center for Environmental Education (Um'versity of Colorado), 
\ ' ' Boulder. 5 - - ~ 

' ' * \ CONNECTICUT 

.15. Center for Open Education (University of Connecticut), Hartford. « , 

16. The Teacher Center, f4ewrflaven. 

17. The Teachers' Center/ at Greenwich. •. 
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18-. Advisory & Learn intj Exchange 



GEORGIA 



ERIC 



( i ♦ * * 

1§* Atlanta Area Center for Teachers (Mercer liniver?s t ity). 

20. Atlanta .Area Teacher Education Service (Emory University). 



ILLINOIS 



•21, Nettelhorst School' Advisory, Chicago. 
22.\ Teacher Cdr^iculum Work ; (&jnter^ Chicago. 



23, The Teacher Center, Wilm^tte. ^ 

24. Teachers 1 Cent#£ .Project. (Southern Illinois University), Edwardsville, 
BelUville, arid *St. Louis. ' * ■ % < 

' LOUISIANA 

— c 

* o # 1 » 

25; Teacher Resource Service, New- Orleans*' 
26, Innovative Teaching Center, New Orleans. 



- MASSACHUSETTS 

27. 1 Advisory for Open Education apd Educational Arts Association, Cambridge. 

28. EDC Fol/low Through Project, Newton. 

29, EDC. Opten Education Advisory (Louise Mauser), Newttfn. 

30, Greater Boston Teachers 1 Center, Cambridge. 

31. Institute for Learning and Teaching (University of ..Massachusetts), Boston. 
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32. Integrated Day Program .(University of Massachusetts), Amherst. 

33. Resource Center, Children's Museum, Boston,' 

34. - Workshop for Learning Things, Watertown. S 

. , • •* * * 

MICHIGAN 



35. CASTLE (Intermediate School District), Plymouth'. 



f ■ 

0 

f 36. inservice Education Department (Intermediate School District), Kalamazoo, 



MINNESOTA 



37. Minneapolis/University of Minnesota. Teach&r Center. 



MISSOURI * v 



■38. The Educational Confederation, St. Louis. 

39. The Learning Center > St. Louis. 

40. Learning Exchange, Kansas City.. " " - m% 

\ • . . ^ NEW HAMPSHIRE - , 

41.. Teacher Learning Center/Follow Through (Far West Laboratory), Lebanon. 



* ' NEW"JERSEY 

* 1 

42. Center for Open Education^ TenafTy. , 



NEW MEXICO 



43. The Learning Center of Sante Fe. 
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* - NEW YORK 

44. Center far Learning, Great 'NecJcy • u 

45. jChild Development Resource Center, Great Neck. * 

46. Community "Resources Institute* (Brooklyn College). 

47. ' Creative Teaching Workshop, Manhattan. 

48. Learning Center of Community School District 3 and Fordham University, 
* New York-. 

49. New Rochelle Learning Center 

.1 

50. Project Change (SUMY), Cortland. • .• 

" t .. ~ • \ 

51. West Genessee/Marcellus/Syracuse Teaching. Cfenter, Camil3us. • 

52. Workshop Center for Open.€ducation and Open Corridor (CCNY), New York. 



NORTH CAROLINA i 

' ' J 

53.. Early Childhood Division, State Department of Public Instruction; 
r Raleigh and statewide. 



NORTH. DAKOTA 

4 — — t 

t , -v 

54. Center for Teaching and Learning (University of North Dakota), Gr^nd 
t Forks and '.statewide. „ - » \a 

• , • 'i f • 

• " « - «0HI0 • u • # 

• V • r - . , - > ' ; ' 

^551 Greater Cleveland Teacher Center, Cleveland. ' . ' ' ; , 



OREGON 



56. Multnomah County InteVmediate District (Ja^ Greenwood), Portland, - 



PENNSYLVANIA 

56. Advisory Center (EDC), Keyser School, Philadelphia. 

57. ; Philadelphia Teacher Center (R^mussen) , Durham School. 
* 58/ FRELEA, Pittsburgh. 

4 

t" , ' 

I VERMONT 

- i ' 

•4 ' * 1 I 

59. ACCES^ .Education. Center, Wa/terbury. 

' • 1 

60. Adjunct "Services Program of Prospect School, North Bennington. 

WASHINGTON 



61. Teaching-Learning Center J Seattle. 
. ) ■ 



WISCONSIN 

'62. The Madison Exchange (Public Sehools), Madison. 
'63. Junior High MathematicsJCenteV (University of Wisconsin), Whitewater. 



r 
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PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS ' . 

1 m 

American Federation of Teachers, Eugenia Kemble, New York City 

* * « * *■ 

•Tom Ammiano, ESEA Coordinator,- Buena Vista School, San " Era nc-i sco . 

Association for Childhood Education Interrrational , Monroe 'Cohen', Director, 
Washington. - % \ ** v . 

Association for Supervison and Curriculum Development, Geneva feay, Washington. 

, — *~ 

Association of Teacher Educators, Commission on Partnership for Curriculum 
ancf Instructional development through Continuing Teacher Education, 
Brooks Smith ^nd Dave Wallace, Wayne State University, Detroit. 

Ann Atkin, Champaign, Illinois. t . 

William E. Baker*, Coordinator for£arly Childhood* Alameda County Schools 
Department, Hayward^-r 

% . . c 

Ball State University ($61 lege of Education, Indiana, John Peightel. 

Bank Street College of Education Follow Through, Elizabeth Gilkesoh. 

v - » 

Bay Area Learning Center, John Favors. 

Michael Bennett, graduate student, Ohio Statue University. ^/ 

— ; \ 

Elaine Bqyce, Field Serviae Center, University of California School' of Ed- * 
ucation, Berkeley. * 

CDA Math, Bob Beck and Barbara Dunning, Carmel , ,Cal1^brp|a. 

Lucianne'Carmichael ,' Principal,, McDonough. School, ftew Orleaos._J * 

Center for New School 5 > Don Moore, Chicago. 

Cynthia Cole, Lesley College, Cambridge. * 

' i t 

» * r 

Robert B. Davis, Director, Curriculum Laboratory ,\Uni versity- of Illinois, 
.Urbana. 

Winston Dean; Grosmont College, . San -Diego. 1 - ' 

Educational Testing Service, . Develbpmental Research Division, Edward Chittenden 
and Anne Bussis, ' Princeton, New Jersey. > * * # - 

' " . • ,\ ' • 

David Elliott, EPIE, Berkeley. ' 

Exxon Corporation Community Development Program, George AguiVre, Contributions^ 
Advisor, New York 'City. "V § 

\ 

Harvey Goldenberg, Principal, I.S. 162, Bronx. • * + \ 



Rolf Gubler, Mathematics and Logics Consultants, Switzerland. 

X . , ' • : . " • 

Dorothy "Gutknecht, graduate student, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, ' * 

- * , -<\ > v - 

Claire Helm, Catholic Office of Education, Washington, DT6>^J 

Roz Hastings, Mt. Diablo School Di strict y Concprd, California. 

George? Hein-, Lesley College, Cambridge, Massachusej^ts^ 

IGE ^Individually Guided Education), Jon Paden and Chuck Willis, Dayton,- 
Ohio. ».-.",/ 
* **V . • \ • ' ' ' , - „ 

111 inois 'Office of Education, Department for Exceptional Children, Shirley , 
£ Harris, Springfield. , * • • 

Lilian Katz, Early Childhaod Education- Clearinghouse, Urbana, Illinois. 

Theodore Manolakes, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Michigan State Department of Education, Teacher Preparation and Professional 
Development Services, Ed. Pfau, Lansing. 

.Michigan State University, Department of Teacher Education, Yvonne Waskih, 
East Lansing. ' " 

Matthew B. -Hiles, Center for "Policy Research.,* New York City. 

The MITRE Corporation, .Pat Chatta, 'Bedford, Massachusetts. • / 

National Education Association, Instruction and Professional Development, 
, . Dave Oarland, Bob^Luke, Bob McClure, Washington,, 0.C. * , r * 

' University of Nevada College .of Education, Learning and Resource Center, 
Kenneth Johns, Director, Reno. 
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Hort\\ Dakota Study £roup on Evaluation, Vito Perrone, Grand Forks* North Dakota 

OECO/CERI (Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Center for 
Educational Research and Innovation), Paris, David Thomas and Kim Taylor. 
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Rhode, Island Teacher Center', Edward Dambruch. * 

Rural Education Program, Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, Portland, 
Carolyn Hunter ^Jtowan Stutz, Susan Sayfe: 



, St'. Paul Opert -School , Joe Nathan and .Betty Lamp la n.d, it. Paul, Minnesota. ^ 
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•Allen Schmeider, .Pilot Teacher, Centers .Project, Office of Education, Washington. 



Helen Sherlock, Edith Landels School, Mountain Vi^w, California. 7>s 

Jane Siege! , Consad' Research Corporation, Pittsburgh f formerly Evaluation Re- 
search Center, University of Virginia, Charlottesville). 
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x .\ . 
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FAR WEST LABORATORY 

FOR EDUCATIONAL- RESEARCH ANdN?EVELOPMENT 



June 1975" 




Dear Reader, - . • * * ■ ' • ^ 

* * • .» * - 

This book is being sent free to a selected group of American school peopl 
concerned with new forms o^fteachers 1 professional development. It is an 
outcome of a study for ,the> National Institute of Educat4on (Group on ' 

Schools Capacity for Problem Solving) investigating $he worth and feasi- 
bility of a national information and resource exchange among teachers^, 
centers and innovative staff development'programs . The book tiasH/eerT 

' written to. share some of the information and ideas gathered during the ' 
year's study, and also to stimulate expressions of opinion about the worth 
of such information and the potential for future resource exchanges. Thus 

-a questionnaire is attached, inviting your opinions of the book and your 
assessment of the.us^ful ness : of this sort of information' for your work. , 

A summary of responses to this questionnaire will be included in the final 
report of the study. We are enclosing a self-addressed envelope, and because 
oT time pressures^will appreciate your returning the Questionnaire at your 
very earliest convenience^ If you would be willing to be interviewed by 
telephone about your reactions to' the bookt-in the next two weeks-rwould you 
please fill out the form 'at the bottom of this letter, tear it off." and return 
it instead of the questionnaire. Please indicate in the sam& manner if you 
intend to forward the book. to someone else. „ - * 

- Please view the book as an invitatipn to- ask for more information directly 
from the teachers 1 centers described'or from, us. If the book'rais^es questions 
for which you don't find answers, or suggests ideas you'd like help in pur- 
suing, we will try to assist you and will welcome your communications. . 



Kathleen'^evaney /id Corratne Thorn 
(415) '565-3097 / (415) 565-3101 



« * / 
I would, prefer to respond to the questionnaire by _phone interview. 

(Name, phone, suggest day and time of day we can mostjeasily reach you) 




I am forwarding the bQd%to - . / \ 

^ .{Name, position, address) * \ 

* » , N • ' * 

Please send me another copy of Exploring Teachers ' Centers (check enclosed). \ 



ERXC 4 . * 1855 FOLSOM STREET ~"SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 94103, * (415) 565-3000 g g 



/ 



A 



/ 



Naffie / : 




Exploring Teachers'^enters 
Questionnaire 



Position 

Teacher - 

Teachers' center staff 
* College of education staff 

Inservice department of school district staff 

Building administrator 

State department of education or county office staff 

Other . * : 

Address 



\ 0M6\lo. .51 
Approvi 




Phone 



How would you describe your acquaintance with teachers 1 centers before reading 

Exploring Teachers 9 Center si . - 

never heard of them 



# llh. 



TA heard the term, had ^ague nption / > 

was interested in learning more . ^/ 

jJ.,\ actively exploring idea (reading, conferring* visit4fig) * 
je. participating in a teachers' center— taking workshops, teaching workshops, 
organizing and running centers, etc. 



c - 



at published information about the "teachers' center movement" have you read? 
none ^ 

have Vead about centers in England » * : 

haveVread Sam Yarcjer's and Al\an 'Schmieden's y/ork on "teaching centers" ,fn 
Journal of Teacher Eguqation and/or AACTE monograph ' " 
ji. . have read Scholastic's" 1973 "directory of teachers' Centers 
"e. -other \ 



a. 
~c. 



How well woul4^ou say you- understand the consents of Exploring Teachers 9 Centers? , 

a , skimmedHthe surface; get general* idea . 

b . sampled^keveral -portions; get the flavor * 
c. digested\substantia,l parts; assimilating - 





What puppos'e(s) doyo 






book can ierve now? 



2/ 



a. np further /urposVs) • I • 0 

T>/ assist iryftTy (or colleagues' ) ^search* for further information about specific 
t centers fo (correspond with, phone, or Vi^it); for instance, y^; 

• . m Center. 1 , 

P- enrich my (and colleagues') thinking as we revise our programs 5 design new 

patterns or processes for preservice or inservice. ^ 
d. other* ' \ v 



If you. have taken action to carry out any of the purposes you checked in questidn 
abotfe, please describe briefly. , ',<*!// 



Do you think your ideas or actions (in questions 4 and 5 above) could tje extended 3r 
elaborated by reading- a sec6nd volume of this book, containing more descriptions v of 
centers* and issues papers? Yes .' No \ 

' CRITIQUE OF. THE DESCRIPTIONS OF CENTERS ' * 

The 5 organization and format of the descriptions 

. * > 

a. helps me sort dut differences amorvg centers 

• b* Ijelps clarify my own definition, of what a teachers 1 center- is 

c* is redundant * ' . • t 



d. is poft fusing 

' I >/ ^ 
Content of the descri ptions? 

Js ful/y informative . 1 * ' 

sT^oorTy Contain more 'information on each center . 

(It you have cnecWd thijjoption, please .suggest ojher 
categories to add or"to_rep1acef the ones we have used- 
rWha1^6o^^n, ,,f, TipT5o^, n etc J . / ' ' 1 I 



ERLC 



/c. should' contain Vgss information^n each center 

(If you haye .checked this' option, please indi&aie wth^t 
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- r 









t 








■ ^ 



V 



y<lr' I would prefer tfery ihort trea tote jyts on each penter and many moV entries—, 



-1 i ke a< d.i rec 



\ 3 



e. I would J \ke tor-see addition descriptions of. centers; written %in* flfi$- 

• s~ * same format, or with the^fotlnat twinges Miave suggested abbve (irn> or/c); 

\ f. J recqmmend the fojibwing centers be^%£Cibed in.aax fdrther-pubfication* 
(pleas^ive"ftamr and^dress) - 



> 1* 




9 



. Comments on Desdriptions of Gent$v& ft 



4 



y 



CRITIQUE OF ESSAY 



to 



Sej^fion and- balance of topics. 



a', good representation of insemce issues 
T>.^ biased ?(If you select this option,. please* explain why ypu 
' think felfe selection is biased.) 



; t 



. . . ' • v. . 












* - • 














* . ' ■ .-'«.• * • • 


' V; 










* • "\ 


> 

* ... X 


-. ^ *> 






\ 


K 1- 
1? , 




*i * 






* 


\ 

\ ' ** 1 





c. irrelevant to my concerns 



if 



Content 



a/ fresh ideas or iasights provoked my .own thinking 
^b, full of cliches - 
e. ideas and*analyses superficial, unconvincing. 
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12. Com/Dents 



-5^ 



-FEASIBILITY 6F A NATIONAL "TECHNICAL ASS I STANCt^V 
A NO' NETWORKING AGENCY" \ - ^ 



13. The following functions for a "technical assistance and networking agency" about. and 
' ' ~im% teachers' centers and staff development 'programs have been, suggested during- a 
v ' survey -of -teachers" centers. " If cp.st were ho- barrier 1 , which ntightypu use? 

\ *\ a. continuing descriptions of center's, new program trends, reviews of the 

- • literature* > • 



_Jb. k inquiry center to answer questions, mate referrals to peopljf and places 

/ wfth" expertise, and link^peop]e : with shared concerns ' > - . ' . 

.c . exchange of curriculum materials, progranfreports, research monographs, 

• . films, relating to teachers' centers , 

, *dl task forc'e or study group on problems/of governance, finance, in teachers 1 , 

\ 'centers u A * J ' 

e. u facilitation of short or extended visits to centers; by people new to the - 

concept, staff exchanges amojng centers, internships in centers^for people 

wanting to ^art their own centers- 

jF. sponsorship of institutes of, study groups on topics such as curriculum 

^development fdr inseryice education/teachers 1 centers^cerfters 1 'input into 

\ state xerti fiction requirements; school district/unTyersity collaboration . 

for: '?D5ervic§^ • ' • , - ,[ 

g. 'other (please, list your suggestions) ^ - * // . - 

, r — ^ , 



h. none * . . * 



14/ Comments; oth^r suggestions. 




FAR WESTLABORATORY 

FOR EQUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



September 9,, 1975 



Dear ...Reader? - ' ' •' . 

(We don't know whether to address you as "reader" or no.t, because we have 
not deceived from you a questionnaire- whidi we included -in our book; - . 
Exploring Teachars! Centers » which we- sent, you last June.)- , ( 

- . j ~ . » S . ~ . 

. Did you get ^xploring? 

Bid. you look atVit? 

Did you skim it or read it? 

•' We'd like to know what you. think of it and would be gratef^rMf you'd 
return the questionnaire (a-re"turn postage-paid envelope^was enclosedfr 
ox drop us a note. 

v - — ■ _ - — . 

We ne6cl your dpinion for our report to the National Institute -of Education 
- which sponsored- our- work producing the bopk. We particularly wOuld^rke 
to know Whether you would value more information about teachers -centers^. 
jW-pTfiTlication like this, through an information center, b"y means of/ 
personal contact, materials exchanges, or meetings. 

Many thanks! 



KatM-eerfDeyaney 



77 ■ 



/ 



-Lorraine Thorn 

^ > 0 
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